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OWEVER Mr. William Morris may achieve 
success in other directions, there 
are a few of us who will never 
envy any of his results more than 
his "Kelmscott Press." Imagine 
having a private press, where 
one might quietly compose, ad- 
just and finally print in limited 
editions on curious papers page 
after page of one's own effu- 
sions. Whistler, Walter Crane and 
Oscar Wilde have each from time 
to time done this delightful thing 
and given to the few some works 
and leather which show the impress of 
thought as any picture. These men have 
have the members of the Portfolio Club 
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decorative spirit at its best, especially decoration as applied to 
books. It is true its treatment suggests old forms and even 
its motive may be found in some old book, but what objection 
is that when the most beautiful books known to-day are still the 
old ones? 

Why is this? Briefly stated, the objection to the books of 
to-day, as seen by artists, are as follows : types of over-wrought 
delicacy, weak from over-refinement, and " coated " paper 
with a shiny surface greasy to the touch and offensive to the 
eye. Add to these the necessity of our turning back, for the 
finest forms, to mediaeval times, and we have symptoms of that 
general decadence of arts in which Mr. Frederic Harrison is 
such a firm believer. J. M. B. 
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